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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
AN INTERESTING RELIC. 


Through the kindness of the Friend to 
whom it has been entrusted for presentation 


to Swarthmore College, we have been per- 
mitted to examine a valuable relic of the 


times of George Fox. It is a small book of 
127 pages, that has been rebound. The title 
page reads thus: 
INSTRUCTIONS 
FOR 
RIGHT SPELLING 
AND 
PLAIN DIRECTIONS 
FOR 
READING AND WRITING 
TRUB ENGLISH. 


WITH SEVERAL DELIGHTFUL THINGS VERY USEFUL 
AND NECESSARY BOTH FOR YOUNG AND . 
OLD TO READ AND LEARN. 


BY G. FOX. : 
London, printed for Benjamin Clark in George- 
yard in Lombard street, 1683. 


The donor is Charles Thompson, a Friend, 
of Manchester, England, whose visit to this 
country last summer will -be pleasantly re- 
membered by many who listened to his words 
of encouragement at our First-day sehool 
meeting, held during his stay in this city. 

From the letter accompanying the gift we 
learn that “only two other copies are known 
to be in existence in this country (England). 
It isa great curiosity, and very highly valued. 
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No money offered would tempt me to sell it, 


but my interest in Swarthmore prompts me to 
deposit it there. In early days it went through 
a great many editions, as will be seen by refer- 
ence to James Smith’s Catalogue, vol. I, page 
673.” 

As we turn over the time-stained pages of 
this little memento of the past, we are made 
sensible of the care bestowed upon the train- 
ing of our ancestors, especially in things per- 
taining to the religion professed by them. 
We were scarcely prepared to find a primer 
or school-book of 200 years ago differing so 
little in spelling from the accepted standard 
of our times. 

Among the twenty-six subjects enumerated 
in its table of contents are found, “ The Sev- 
eral Sorts of Letters” and “ Letters Joyned,” 
beginning with the a-babs, and runnin 
through words of several syllables, all alpha- 
betically arranged. A “Child’s Lesson” fol- 
lows, printed in Old English text, and made 
up of short, pointed selections from the Scrip- 
tures, inculcating the views held by George 
Fox and his associates. The fifth topic treats, 
among other things, of “Proper Names in 
Scripture,” and the significance of them in 
English, all divided into syllables. The sixth 
gives the “ Reason for the Names of the Books 
of the Bible.’”’ The seventh contains “The 
Significance of the Seven Arts,” which, on 
turning to the chapter, we find to be grammar, 
rhetorick, logick, astronomy, geometry, music 
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oo as the “ Muses, Art or Authors of 
ngs or Poetry’’) and arithmetic. The 
eighth chapter gives ‘‘ The Weights, Meas- 
ures and Coyns”’ mentioned in Scripture, re- 
duced into an English valuation. Ninth, 
“The Marks of a True Christian.” Tenth, 
“The Names which the Devil in Scripture is 
Called by.” There are “ Directions to Spell 
and Read Truly” and “ Hard Words Used 
in the English Tongue Explained” (embrac- 
ing eleven pages of words and their defini. 
tions alphabetically arranged). There are 
fourteen pages given to words pronounced 
alike, but spelled differently ; some of these 
are very amusing. ‘“ The Seven Points Ob- 
served in Reading for Keeping the Sense, 
with Directions for Notes,” are also among 
the lessons. The multiplication table, very 
much shortened, and differently arranged 
from the present way, and a “ Perpetual Al- 
manack”’ are also given, with ‘‘ English 
Weights and Measures ” and “‘A Ready Way 
to Reckon what ones’ Daily Expenses come 
unto for a Whole Year.” 

“The Catechism” is a very important 
chapter, covering twenty-three pages. The 
‘‘ scholar” asks, and the ‘“‘ master” answers 
the queries. Tuey give a plain, straightfor- 
ward reason for every observance or non-ob- 
servance that distinguished Friends from 
other professing Christians. The children 
taught from this compilation of “‘ Delightful 
Things, very Useful and Necessary,” must 
have been well trained “to give a reason for 
the hope that was in them,” and thoroughly 
indoctrinated in the faith upon which that 
hope was founded. 

We have had rare enjoyment in the peru- 
sal of this quaint epitome of the curriculum 
of the schools of our predecessors, and it is no 
disparagement to his labors as a minister that 
George Fox so early turned his attention to 
this effort to improve the Society of which he 
was the founder in the right use of the Eng- 
lish language. Our estimate of his intellec- 
tual ability and scholarly attainments is en- 
hanced by finding such minute instructions 
given for the spelling, pronouncing and defi- 
nition of difficult words. 

The tone of the book is pure and chaste, 
even the “‘Adversary of Souls,” so imposing 
a personage in the theology of those times, is 
of little account, and the thoughts of the child 
are turned away from the gloomy pictures of 
transgression and sin to the fact, that as a 
child of God “he must not grieve Him, but 
must be meek and sober, and gentle and lov- 
ing and quiet, righteous and bumble, and 
live in the fear of God, and not lie nor do any 
wrong to any one,” for the Spirit of Truth is 
his Leader and the Power of God is his keeper 
from sin and evil.” R. 


LETTER FROM ABEL THOMAS TO HIS WIFE. 
Hupson Ciry, 19th of 12th mo. 

Dear E—I thought to have wrote to thee 
before this time, but have had no safe oppor- 
tunity. I have been amongst the mountains 
and back inhabitants, where many meetings 
have been settled since I was this way. Had 
it pot been that Friends were kind to me, I 
had not been here so soon by many days, 
They frequently sent forwards ten or fifteen 
miles to lay cut meetings for me, the days 
being so short that I could not ride from one 
meeting to another in time for them to give 
notice fully to their friends and neighbors. I 
had often to ride in the night, in the snow, 
and in the rain—dismal roads. I was often 
sorry for my companions; they appeared, 
some of them, almost overcome with the cold. 
My little mare carried me over all, and has 
not yet thrown me, and I can’t find that she 
is falling away. 

When I left home I had the pleasure of 
riding alone to the place I intended to stop. 
I was at Exeter meeting, and also at Hard- 
wich, where Friends had notice. It was a 
meeting of encouragement to me. Often, in 
traveling, I had to look back at my little 
family whom I had loved, may be, more in 
deed than in word; laying out what great 
things I might have done for them if I had 
staid at home, and felt myself as lightsome 
and as peaceful as I then was. But turnin 
to view how I felt some time before I left 
home, I found myself almost as happy as I 
could wish, and was seldom troubled with dis- 
couraging thoughts. 

I arrived there on Sixth-day, in the after- 
noon; the next day I rested. Friends laid 
out nine meetings for me to attend the next 
week. I was at Cornwall on First day; the 
next at Upper Clove, and the third at Lower 
Clove; at both these last silent. Something 
befel me here, so different from what I was 
used to, that I thought it no harm to let thee 
know, in writing. It was a large meeting, 
the house crowded with Friends and others. 
I percgived a good deal of uneasiness before 
meeting closed, and when it broke up there 
were but few Friends gave me their hands. 
The friend with whom I lodged the night be- 
fore had told me that there was a friend who 
had got his horse shod in order to pilot me 
to the next meeting. This friend led me to 
him, and asked him if he was ready to go 
with me. He answered he had thought to 
go, but something had fell in his way so that 
he could not. It appeared to me as a come 
off. From this meeting to the one to be held 
next day was called twenty-six miles. I went 
to my creature, and led it towards the people, 
who appeared to be in haste to get away. I 
stood with my cane in my hand, and no friend 
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came to me, nor asked me to go home with 
them. After some time I saw my old friend 
T. T. fixing his wagon, to go off. I led my 
mare to him, and pleasantly and cheerfully 
asked him where I should get something for 
my creature to eat. He told me that I might 
come with him. I accepted his kindness, and 
followed him home. 

adAfter some time, I began to inquire the 
way to the meeting. He told me it wasa 
shame to let me go alone, and that he would 
go with me a little way. I let him know I 
did not desire him to go, he being old and 
feeble; that I was used to travel, and if he 
would give me directions to the great road up 
the river, I might ride until bedtime, and 
lodge at a tavern or private house, and that 
I was not afraid of getting there in time. 
The old man went with me some miles, avd 
left me ata friend’s house. I got up early 
next morning, and the friend’s son went with 
me. We got there just as the meeting was 
sitting, and an encouraging meeting to me it 
was. 

I do not blame the Friends. It’s likely 
they thought that I was a poor, unworthy old 
man. I thought so myself. It is likely they 
thought I had no business to put them to so 
much trouble, not only in attending the 
meeting, but in spending their time giving 
notice in the neighborhood. I thought it was 
not far from being right, as to myself, in 
using me so; for I have often been telling 
thee that Friends sometimes were too fondly 
kind, and it is more fitting for me to know 
the feeling of being publicly despised by 
brethren. It did me no harm; I was not in 
the least disordered. I compared such treat- 
ment with that of too much fondness; the 
latter much more disagreeable. 

Dear Ellin, I have a great deal to say to 
thee. I feel thee often near to my life. I 
just say that it is well with me. I havea 
good Master—am so well harnessed that I 
find myself a full match for every obstruc- 
tion I have to meet with, yet often see myself 
very little and low and much spent; yet even 
in that I feel myself in a good degree happy, 
in a resigned state, from under condemna- 
tion. I say I feel my yoke is easy, and my 
burden light. All that I have to go through 
in the day and in the night, in the snow and 
in the rain, is but little for me to go through, 
hardly worth mentioning, for the love I have 
for Him that hath done great things for me. 
I feel nearly united to the people in Gospel 
love, and, frum appearance, they to me. Our 
meetings generally are held in solemn full- 
ness, and break up under such a covering. 
This, I say, is a great thing, to live near the 
truth, where the wicked one cannot touch us, 
nor endanger our safety. This I do desire 


for thee and my children. It is likely you 
are almost discouraged as to the things of 
this world. Then let us turn more actively 
to religious matters. There is never-failing 
encouragement, if we do all we can to please 
Him who is able to prosper us, and to bring 
about matters beyond our expectations. 

I have been at forty meetings. From what 
I have been told, there are sixty before me in 
New York government and Pennsylvania. 
It is not likely you will see me home before 
the last of the Second month. 

ABEL THOMAS. 





























For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE QUERIES. 


A Friend from New Jersey having ex- 
pressed the desire that the summary answers 
to the Queries should appear in the Extracts, 
which has not been done since 1830, I there- 
fore offer for publication those recently 
adopted, compared with those of that year. 
The answers to the Annual Queries were not 
then printed, and, if opportunity offers to get 
a transcript of them, I may at a future date 
offer them for publication. 


SUMMARY ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 















1877. 

1st Query. All our religious 
meetings for worship and dis- 
cipline have been regularly 
held except in seven in- 
stances particularly noticed 
in the reports, mostly in the 
smaller branches; one there- 
of occurred during the week 
of the Yearly Meeting The 
other omissions were occa- 
sioned in four instances by 
inclement weather. 

One of the reports, how- 
ever, makes an exception, 
that the midweek meetings 
at one of their branches, and 
a few of those of another 
branch, have not been kept 
up; and one other report 
mentions that at two of their 
small branches no meetin, 
have been regularly held for 
some years. 

Those held on the mornin 
of the First-day of the wee 
are attended by our members 
generally; those held at other 
times continue to be neg- 
lected by many of our mem- 
bers. 

Although two of the reports 
acknowledge an increased 
interest in the attendance of 
meetings for worship, and 
one of them an increased at- 
tendance at their Monthly 
Meetings. The hour for gath- 
ering is generally observed ; 
no unbecoming behavirr re- 
ported when assembled, ex- 
cept some instances of sleep- 
ing, mentioned in nearly all 
the reports. 

ve and unity are 
generally maintained among 
us; tale-bearing and detrac- 
tion are mostly discouraged ; 
and when differences appear 
endeavors are used to end 
them. 


1830. 

1st Query. All our religious 
meetings, both for worship 
and discipline, have been at- 
tended (excepting on a few 
days, at some of the smullest 
meetings in the Southern 
Quarter). 

Those held on the morning 
of First-days, by our mem- 
bers generally; but consid- 
erable deficiency is obvious 
in the attendance of those 
held at other times. The 
hour is nearly observed. Of 
unbecoming behavior when 
assembied, Friends are gen- 
erally clear; although some 
of the reports acknewledge 
a few instances of sleeping; 
and on: of the Quarters, with 
respect to one of its branches, 
says, in general terms, not 80 
clear of unbecoming beha- 
vior as could be desired. 


2d. Friends are generally 
preserved in love and unity, 
and are careful to discourage 
tale-bearing and detraction; 
though a greater degree of 
care in these importent par- 
ticulars is acknowledged by 
some of the Quarters to be 
necessary. When differences 
appear, a concern is main- 
tained to setile them. 
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8d. Many of our members 
are religiously concerned to 
educate those under their 
care consistently with the 
simplieity of our Christian 
profession; but from all the 
reports it is evident that great 
deficiencies on the important 
coneerns which are brought 
into view by the query, exist 
amongst us. 


4th. The distillation and 
unnecessary use of spiritu- 
ous liquors are generally dis- 
couraged, and Friends are 
mostly careful to avoid a use- 
less resort to taverns and the 
attendance at places of diver- 
sion. 

Moderation and temper- 
ance in the cases mentioned 
are gene-ally observed. 


5th. It appears that the ne- 
cessities of our indigent 
members have been inspect- 
ed and relieved; that their 
children freely partake of 
learning, to qualify them for 
business; and that Friends’ 
children have been placed 
with our own members, ex- 
cept in twenty instances. 

6th. On the several parti- 
culars mentioned in this 
query our testimonies appear 
to be supported. 


7th. Friends maintain a 
care tolive withinthe bounds 
of their circumstances, and 
are moderate in their trade 
or busin ss; they are gene- 
rally punctual to their prom- 
ises and just in the payment 
of their debts; yet two of the 
reports admit that in the lat 
ter respecis more care would 
be profitable; and one of 
them states that where any 
have given ground for fear 
on these accounts, some la- 
bor has been extended. 

8th. A care is general] 
maintained to deal with of- 
fenders in the spirit and 
Manner recommended b 
the query; and where suc 
labor is ineffectual, to istue 
judgment in the authority of 
truth, 


9h. Care is taken to keep 
regular records of births and 
deaths in most places; though 
more attention to this sub- 
ject, in others, is acknow- 
ledged to be necessary. 


3d. Many Friends are care- 
ful to bring up those under 
their direction in plainness 
of speech, behavior and ap- 

arel, in frequent reading the 

oly Scriptures, and to re- 
st: ain them from reading per- 
nicious books, and from the 
corrupt conversation of the 
world; yet all the reports 
acknowledge the need of 
more care in the fulfillment 
of this query. 

4th. Friends are clear of 
the manufacture and sale of 
all intoxicating beverages, 
with the exception that in 
four of the reports the ac- 
knowledgment is made that 
they are not entirely clear 
(and four other reports make 
an exception in ielatien to 
the manufacture of cider). 
They generally a 
the use thereof as a drink, 
and caution is observed in 
their use as a medicine. 

Mostly careful to discour- 
age the attending of places 
of diversion and the unne- 
cessary frequenting of tav- 
erns. Moderation and tem- 
perance are generally ob- 
served at marriage-~, burials, 
and on other occasions. 

5th. The necessities of poor 
Fiiends are inspected and 
relief afforded; their chil- 
dren partake of learning, to 
fit them for businees, and 
they and other Friends’ chil- 
dren are placed among 
Friends, so far 9s appears— 
one instance excepted. 


6th. Friends are generally 
careful to maintain a faithful 
testimony against vaths and 
hireling ministry, bearing 
arms and other military ser- 
vice, being concerned in any 
fraudulent or clandestine 
trade, buying or vending 
goods so imported, or prize 
goods, and against encourag- 
ing lotteries of any kind. 

ith. Friends are generally 
careful to live within the 
bounds of their circum- 
stances, and to keep to mod- 
eration in their trade or busi- 
ness; punctual in their pro- 
mises and just in the pay- 
ment of their debts. When 
grounds for fear on these ac- 
counts have occurred, care 
has been extended. 


8th. Care is taken to deal 
with offenders in the spirit 
of meekness, without parti- 
ality, in order for their he!p, 
and generally without unne- 
cessary delay; and when Ja- 
bor proves ineffectual, judg- 
mentis placed, we believe, in 
the authority of truth. 

9th. Care is taken to keep 
records of births and deaths. 
Nine of the reports say that 
a regular record is kept. 


J. M. T., Jr. 


———_ +~er—- 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A TESTIMONY IN FAVOR OF “A FREE GOSPEL 
MINISTRY.” 


We find in The Independent of Fifth mo. 


31st a lecture by Joseph Cook in Tremont 
Temple, Boston, containing some thoughtful 





and suggestive utterances in regard to the 
relation which the various Christian denomi- 
nations of our country bore to slavery before 
the civil war, and inquires of himeelf: 


‘““What could the Church have done against 
slavery that it did not do? 

“1, It could bave made slave-holding a bar to 
church- membership. 

“ One great denomination did that—great in qual- 
ity, pot in quantity—the Quakers. It was their good 
fortune to have established a right precedent as to 
slavery before the Cave of Aolus was opened and 
the winds of all division began to blow upon us 
from unoccupied territory coveted by the slave- 
power.” 


The Friends purged themselves from all 
ecmplicity with slavery before the enormous 
increase in the value of slave property conse- 
quent on the invention of the cotion gin, in 
1794, the acquisition of Louisiana in 1803, 
and the later aquisition of Texas and Cali- 
fornia. The lecturer points out that if other 
religious bodies had taken the same stand as 
Friends, the peaceable progress of truth and 
righteousness might have spared this genera- 
tion the awful ordeal of battle. 


“And, if you ask me what the Church at large 
could have done, I say it could, little by little, have 
done everywhere what it did in several places. To- 
ward the close of the last ceniury, England, under 
distinctively Christian leadership, determined un- 
alterably her position as to slavery. It was the 
supreme misfor:upe of America that she did not 
keep step with Wilberforce and Clarkson and the 
father of Macaulay. When the Quakers established 
their suggestive precedent we might have done the 
same, had not many of our fathers been asleep. 
Why they were off their guard you will understand 
by a glance at what the demoralizations of war and 
of French infidelity were doing for us in 1795. The 
cotton gin came when we were weak from Parisian 
poison. The Molus Cave of coveted territory was 
opened when we were feeble from a long course of 
unfortunate experiences, beginning in 1631. But, 
even after temptation grew fierce, who, with the 
history of subsequent American heroism before bim, 
can say that we could not bave taken up our cross, 
instead of trampling upon it? We could have stood 
on the proposition that church-membership is in- 
consistent with man-stealing; and, indeed, there is 
where the Presbyterian Assembly stood in 1793. 

“2. We could have acted on tne fixed plan, not of 
adapting Christianity to slavery, but of adapting 
slavery to Christianity. 

“Say that the rule adopted by the Friends was 
too radical a measure ; say tbat we could not have 
strained up the North to this point; one hardly 
knows what prolonged, multiplex, conscientious 
discussion can doin afree nation. My feeling is 
that the Quaker ideal was not too high for most of 
us to have reached by effort in 1800. It is further 
back to 1850 than it is back to 1800 in the bistory 
of slavery. Even in the era of compromises we 
could at least have settled on the principle that, 


when Christianity comes into collision with wrong, | 


evil and not Christiavity is to compromise. There 


will be a time in America when the expedients of 
our fathers in regard to slavery will not look well ; 
and it will not be remembered with pleasure that 
the Presbyterian General Assembly, although in 
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1794 it denounced slave- holding as man-stealing, 
erased that denunciation in the General Assembly 

of 1816. I know that Methodist discipline could, 
with great difficulty, be reconciled with slavery, 
and that it was never made clear to any Methodist 
scholar, that bishops could be permitted to hold 
slaves. Macauley said that John Wesley’s genius 
for government was not inferior to that of Richelieu. 
But, in spite of the excellence of the Methodist 
organization, slavery produced the secession of the 
Methodist church South—a great evil, and yet an 
honor to the North. But the Church South was 
part of the Church; and when I speak of the de- 
‘delinquency of the Church of course I have an out- 
look extending to the Gulf. I am not here to-day 
to blame the Northern Caurch exclusively. The 
Southern Church was a part of God's house, and its 
action before and during the war has helped to make 
skeptics. [t is a cruel and terrible thing to force 
educated young men to raise the question whether 
the manliness inside of the Church is of a — 
quality than that outside. 


“Tt waz my fortune, but a few days ago, to hese 
the poet Whittier say, in that sea-blown city of 
Newburyport yonder, where the roof yet stands 
under which William Lloyd Garrison was born, 
that Mr. Garrison himself, in his earlier career, was 
a friend of ministers ; and, indeed might have been 
called, perhaps, a Calvinist of the strict type. He 
believed too much in ministers; he made them 
idols; and when his sympathies were penetratingly 
enlisted in one of the greatest of modern ref rms, 
and he found that many ministers were not on his 
side, the instant and surprised recoil was of that 
intense sort which coves when we fall into anger 
with those we love. Again and again a similar 
amazement was the source of the vigor and the 
breadth of the recoil from accredited Christianity in 
many of the anti-slavery men. 


“What, then, was thetrouble? Simply the weak 
spot in our voluntary system. You cannot feed a 
man unless he is popular with the people to whom he 
preaches. Families must be supported; opportuni- 
ties of usefulness must not be thrown away Many 
lost their places. ‘I began between 1830 and 
1840,’ says the poet Whittier, ‘ the business of inter- 
viewing. I went to minister after minister, and was 
disappointed in case after case; but the general 
feeling,’ be affirms, ‘was right. It was only a re 
gard for families and a desire not to produce schism 
in the Church that held back many a good man.’ 
That sound heart in Amesbury yonder, in sight of 
the sea; that soul which often led us in our dark 
days as a pillar of Hebrew fire; that entranced poet 
and reformer never broke with the Church, because 
he was in a part of it that had adopted God's rule 
of excluding from church-membership those who 
held slaves. His testimony to-day is other than 
sour. It has init no sub-acidity in any sense. He 
says calmly, ‘The trouble was usually that men 
feared they would lose their places.’ Who brought 
that fear upon public teachers? I am a layman, 
and my feeling is that laymen had some responsi- 
bility in this matter. Our reluctance to allow free 
discussion arose from commercial causes. More 
than one merchant here in Boston may have heard 
something about Southern debts that might never 
be paid, and of churches which laymen would sure- 





silent against their choice. It is possible that in- 
dustrial, commercial and social considerations were 
so powerfully discussed among our laymen as to 
gag the pulpit a little. Were we one in three in 
anti-slavery societies? The wn bebind the 
times! Where were the pews?” 


The lecturer here points out the onan 
difficulty which attends the exercize of the 
ministry when its existence is dependent upon 
the approval of men, or when the minister 
looks to man for his compensation. His in- 
dependence as the advocate of the highest 
truth is gone, unless he has enough of the 
heroic element to be able to lay down all 
worldly success for the sake of that true glory 
which evermore illumines the memories of 
those who live and die for the right. S. R. 







































THESE are two essentials of all religions: 
to recognize the Divine existence, and to be- 
lieve that He may be successfully sought 
unto; and these embody ia themselves the 
great Christian doctrine of providence and 
prayer. This brings God within our range, 
makes Him the director of our faith, caring 
for us and keeping us. Hence arises the duty 
to serve Him, and the profitableness of pray- 
ing to Him. 





FAITH AND TRUST. 


Nothing but faith in God’s love can lighten 
the darkness of life. All other torches go 
out in the night and storm. Faith has one 
grand axiom which it applies to all doubt 
aad sadness—the truth that “All things work 
together for good to them that love God.” 
* Let not your heart be troubled, neither let 
it be afraid.”” How often it is afraid—tor- 
mented with anxieties which He never in- 
tended us to feel; oppressed by care which 
He bids us cast on Him; fretted by mysteries 
which He never meant us to solve. He is 
the governor of the earth; not we. Is His 
goodness less than ours, or His justice less 
than oura, or His pity less than ours, that we 
cannot leave His own world in His own 
hands? And for ourselves, have we not sight, 
as well as faith, to assure us of His love? 
Who can look back upon the past without 
seeing the golden thread of His mercy run- 
ning through the years? All our experience 
resolves itself into the confession. “ Hitherto 
hath the Lord helped us!” We did not al- 
ways see the help at the time, but we can see 
a great deal of it now; and we can see, tvo, 
how very unfortunate it would have been if we 
had perpetually had our own way. We are 
not thankful enough for uoanswered prayers. 
God knew better than to give us everything 
we wauted. Somebody remarks “ More tears 
are shed over fulfilled than disappointed 
hopes ;” and if we do not see the force of the 


pulpit too much. As to slavery, what prevented tae 
full education of the average public heart? The 
average public heart itself. Some ministers here 
may have looked from their pulpits and remembered 
what merchants were in the congregation and been 
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sentence, we have been spared a sorrowful 
lesson. As to reckoning up the positive bless- 
ings which God has lavished on us, we might 
as well attempt to count the sunbeams. Then 
let faith do its work for the future. Trust 
and rest. David has said it all in four little 
words: “The Lord is my Shepherd; J shall 
not want.” There is a wonder:ul passage in 
the Epistle to the Romans which tells us that 
“Patience worketh experience, and experi- 
ence hope.” In the world’s logic this would 
be entirely reversed. Experience would work 
disenchantment, bitterness and distrust. But 
how beautiful to live a life in which experience 
worketh hope! ‘“ Whoso is wise, will ponder 
these things; and they shall understand the 
loving kindness of the Lord.” 

“He that sympathizes most with the infirmities 


of others, approaches most nearly the spirit of bis 
Divine Master.” 





No truTH can perish. No truth can pass 
away. The flame is undying, though gene- 
rations disappear. Whenever moral truth 
has started into being, humanity claims and 
guards the bequest. Each generation gath- 
ers together the imperishable children of the 

ast, and increases them by the new sons of 
ight, alike radiant with immortality.— Ban- 
croft. 


LIFE A SCHOOL. 


We see that life is a discipline, the world a 
school; and that the only way to understand 
it is to learn the true end of our training. 
The child at school, whose head is tired with 
knotty questions of mathematics, or who 
pores over some hard lesson till the letters 
swim and run together, and the page is spat- 
tered with tears, may think—and with appa. 
rent reason as things look to him—thbat father 
and mother are cruel, and the teacher a set 
tormentor, having no better design than to 
ruin his happiness and keep him away from 
the eunny fields and the pleasant playgrounds. 
But, when standing on the threshold of home, 
with his back on his childhood, and his face 
set toward the great world of earnest life, he 
looks out over the range and meaning of 
manhood, the tears he sheds are tears of 
gratitude, that firmly always, sternly when 
needful, they kept him at the hard toil of 
preparation. So when we stand with back 
turned on the then receding world, and from 
the threshold of eternity look out over the 
unmeasured range of the endless life, and 
¢atch a glimpse of what eternity means, we 
shall see why hard questions are given our 
intellects and heavy burdens were laid upon 
our hearts. God forgive our weakness! we 
are only little children crying over our les- 
sons now. Then when you ask me in your 


complaint, “Of what use is love, when the 
precious objects fail so soon?” I answer, 
Love is its own grand, great end. To have 
developed that God-like attribute in your 
heart is worth all the tears and heartaches of 
your whole life—From “Light on the Cloud,” 
by M. J. Savage. 


ee 


Ir thou desire the love of God and man, 
be humble. 


Ir lightens the stroke to draw near to Him 
who handles the rod. 


Ir is dangerous to act contrary to con- 
science, in little things as well as great. 

THE proud heart, as it loves none but 
itself, so it is beloved of none but by itself. 


APPLIED to ourselves, the meaning of 
Christianity is that we are to be Christ-like. 


In every relation of life, in every situa- 
tion that arises, we are to aim at the right 
action. " 

Taat Great Being whom we call God is 
a Being who pervades all nature and is as 
intimately present to every part of it as that 
part is to itself. His centre is everywhere, 
his circumference nowhere. 


CHRISTIANITY means to the merchant that 
he should be honest; to the judge it means 
that he should be just; to the servant, that 
he should be faithful; to the school-boy, that 
he should be diligent; to the street-sweeper, 
that he should sweep clean ; to every worker, 
that his work shall be well done. 


WaeEn Algeroon Sydney was told he might 
save his life by telling a falsehood—by deny- 
ing his handwriting—he said, “ When God 
has brought me into a dilemma in which I 
must assert a lie or lose my life, he gives me 
a clear indication of my duty, which is to 
prefer death to faleehood.” 


CHRISTIANITY never lived in the hearts of 
so many millions as at this moment. The 
forms under which it is professed may decay, 
for they, like all that is the work of man’s 
hands, are subject to the changes and chances 
of mortal being; but the spirit of truth 
is incorruptible; it may be developed, illus- 
trated and applied ; it can never die; it can 
never decline. 


Arnosius in his ‘‘Seven Books of Dispu- 
tations,” written about A. D. 303, says: “If 
men, instead of relying on their own wisdom 
and following their own devices, would but 
try to follow the salutary and peace- bringing 
doctrines of Christ, how soon would the face 
of the world be changed, and iron, instead of 
subserving the art of war, be converted into 
implements of peace.” 
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LOCAL INFORMATION, 


At Woodbury Monthly Meeting, held on 
Second-day, the 25th ult., John Parrish ob- 
tained a minute to attend and appoint meet- 
ings in Bucks Quarter, and also, as way 
opens, in Abington, Burlington and Haddon- 
field Quarters. 





The meeting at New Sharon, Mahaska 
county, Iowa, is held on First day morning, 
at 103 o’clock. There is no midweek meet- 
ing at this place. 





WHITE WATER QUARTERLY FIRST-DAY SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION. 

At the late session of White Water Quar- 
terly First-day Schocl Association, held at 
Richmond, Ind., reports were read from the 
only two schools now in session within its 
limits. Also, a report of a sewing school for 
colored children. Two of these reports are 
herewith presented. 
the schools has no address. The information 
it contains is interesting, and shows a warm 
feeling on the part of older Friends in the 
prosperity of the school. 





REPORT OF RICHMOND, IND., SCHOOL. 


The average attendance of our First-day 
school for the past year has been sixty-eight, 
somewhat below our usual number, owing to 
the absence of many last fall at the Centen- 
nial. 

We have ten classes, two of which are 
adults. 

For the past six months we have felt the 
interest of the school deepened by a series of 
uniform lessons of our own originating, con- 
sisting of Scripture questions and answers, 
produced by the teachers alteraately, and 
submitted to our teachers’ meeting each week 
for approval before using. 

Each teacher, except those of the adult 
classes, being provided with a copy of these 
questions, occupies the class hour with them, 
and other lessons springing from them, and 
at the close of the school they are made a 
general exercise, each class answering from 
one to two of the questions. 

Our infant class is still in its usual flour- 
ishing condition, under its faithful and effi- 
cient teacher, whose motherly spirit gathers 
and holds the earnest interest of these dear 
little ones, who are the centre of attraction, 
as well as the very door of the school. It 
has increased so rapidly in size as to become 
twice divided, making three . classes, and 
bringing two more capable workers into the 
same important service. 

Whether our older scholars are making 
any true progress toward the better life we 
cannot certainly know; but the seeds thus 
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scattered in faith and love must find some 
good ground, which will bring forth its spir- 
— harvest of fifty, sixty, and a hundred 
old. 

In this, as in all other parts of the Lord’s 
vineyard, let us bear in mind that we are 
only poor, weak instruments, not qualified for 
great things,and must therefore net expect 
them, being satisfied with the fxithful per- 
formance of the little that opens in the life. 

Discouragement frequently springs from 
an over estimate of our own services, and a 
consequent looking for too great results, and 
also from a lack of trust in God, who often 
withholds apparent success from us for our 
own good, as well as for the advancement of 
the truth. 

Our adult classes are often large, and many 
times felt to be profitable seasons, where 
minds are eagerly seeking for the light, as it 
shines through the principles of our Society. 

Signed on behalf of the committee, 

Tuomas Woopnvtrt, 
Lizzie MenDENHALL, 
Anna M. Starr. 





RIcHMOND, INp., 6th mo. 1, 1877. 

A school for the promotion of industry 
among the colored children of our city was 
organized by some members of the Society of 
Friends in Tenth month, 1875, and has been 
in successful operation during a part of the 
fall and winter months since. It has been 
maintained with encouraging results, the first 
term including twenty-three weeks, and the 
last winter’s term fifteen weeks, 

The children meet every Seventh day after- 
noon and sew for two hours, makiog various 
articles of their own apparel, which, when 
completed, are given to them, the material 
being furnished by the managers, or by vol- 
untary contributions from any who feel an 
interest in the work. 

There have been forty nine names enrolled 
and the average attendance has been good, 
and the number of teachers generally present 


seven. The number of articles of clothing 
made, 188. 
CAROLINE M. ReeEvEs, President. 


SMALL service is true service while it lasts, 

Of Friends bowever humble spurn not one, 
The daisy by the shadow that it casts 

Protects the lingering dew drop from the sun. 


IDLENEss is the Dead Sea that swallows 
all the virtues, and the self-made sepulchre 
of a living man. — Quarles. 


BE up and doing, fill up every hour, leav- 
ing no crevice or craving for a remorse or @ 
repentance to creep through afterwards. 


In what consists the opposition between the 


ee 
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pursuit of natural and the pursuit of spirit- 
ual good? The desire of physical supplies 
and the aspiration after the kingdom of God? 
It lies in this: He who seeks after ‘‘ what he 
shall eat and what he shall drink” is one 
whose chief conscious aim is to get such 
things; he who seeks first the kingdom of 
God, is one whose chief conscious aim is not 
to get them unworthily.—J. Martineau. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. — 


PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 7, 1877. 


Crvit Service Rerorm.—Those who have 
ardently hoped for progress in the cause of 
civil service reform, from the promises of 
President Hayes, will read with pleasure and 
with renewed faith in our liberal form of 
government this circular from the President to 
all prominent Federal office-holders through- 
out the country: ‘No officer should be re- 
quired or permitted to take part in the man- 
agement of political organizations, caucuses, 
conventions or election campaigns. Their 
right to vote and to express their views on 
public questions, either orally or through the 
press, is not denied, provided it does not in- 
terfere with the discharge of their public 
duties. No assessment for political purposes 
on officers or subordinates should be allowed.” 

Hearty thanks are due to the Presideut 
who takes this decided and, we think, wise step. 











THe Inp1An Massacre 1n IpAno.— While 
the people of the United States seemed to be 
gradually settling down to the belief that the 
long series of our Indian wars was at last 
ended by the submission of the hostile Sioux 
and Cheyennes, and the retreat of Sitting 
Bull and his band into Canada, we are 
shocked to hear the report of the massacre of 
white settlers by Indians of the Nez Perces 
tribe, in the Salmon River region, Idaho. 

Since nothing happens, not even a wild act 
of revenge on the part of savage Indians, 
without a cause, we immediately proceed to 
inquire into the motive of this dreadful deed. 
This we fiud calmly and clearly stated in one 
of our daily papers. It appears that “the In- 
dians had a section of country which they de- 
sired to enjoy by themselve:, but through 
some of the intrigues of the old-rézime in the 
Interior Department—that vicious nest of 


land jobbers and Indian contractors—the 
Indian lands were ‘opened up’ to the intru- 
sion of avaricious speculators, and then fol- 
lowed complaints by the Indians, bad blood 
between them and the whites, ultimately the 
killing of an Indian, and then a bloody re- 
taliatory massacre by the savages. How much 
of this is precisely true is not yet certain, but 
it all looks probable, as the circumstances 
detailed belong to the genesis of nearly all 
our Indian wars.” 

Now, while we sorrow over the cruel fate 
of our fellow-citizens thus ruthlessly swept 
away while they were planting civilization 
in the wilderness, we must not forget that the 
deed of blood had its motive in broken faith. 
This was the rightful domain of the red men, 
assured to them by treaty, and until this 
treaty was duly abrogated the settlers had no 
right therein. 

And here our rulers will, perhaps, pause to 
consider whether the day for treaties with 
wild tribes of Indians has not, indeed, passed 
away. Our own white citizens persistently 
violate the compacts which the United States 
authorities so gravely form in their high 
places at Washington, and the red men, being 
furnished with deadly fire-arms by these same 
authorities, take vengeance according to their 
untutored instincts. 

The delegation of Friends, in their late in- 
terview, took occasion to express their con- 
viction to President Hayes, “that the time 
has already come when the /aws of the United 
States should be extended over the Indians 
for their government and protection.” 

Will not our Senators and Representatives 
in Congress look towards such legislation as 
will secure to the succeeding generation of 
pioneers in our rich Western lands the peace 
of justice, which will spare the army of 
the nation from its dangerous butcher work 
among the vanishing tribes of aborigines ? 

The Ledger suggests that ‘‘ when the next 
delegation of chiefs visit Washington, it would 
be well to set before them the fullowing re- 
ceipt: ‘How to keep the Happy Hunting 


Grounds—Preempt them, and farm them.’ If 
the Government will guarantee them the 
right, the ‘ Friends’ and the other good allies 
of the Indians in other denominations, will 
show them the way.” 
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of the Danube by detachments of the Russian 
armies, and the persistent bombardment of 
Ruschuk, assure us that the war in the East 
is being prosecuted with earnest purpose, 
though’ the world has been somewhat sur- 
prised by the resisting power of the Ottoman 
nation. 

No doubt, peace might be at any time 
secured by certain great concessions on the 
part of either of the combatants, but such 
concessions are difficult for statesmen or 
monarchs to make, in the face of religious 
fanaticism and race sympathy. 

We would venture to advise the young to 
watch the course of events—to study up the 
geography of the countries invaded, and to 
get such historic and other information in 


regard to the contending nations as will war- 


rant them in the formation of opinions in 
regard to the merits of the case. 

A curious piece of information, new to 
most readers, has been furnished to the De- 
partment of State at Washington, by the 
United States Chargé d’Affairs at Vienna. 
It seems that Turkey has a remarkable war 
resource, called the “ Treasure of Islam.” 


“The Sheik ul Islam has recently sent a 
delegation of doctors of the law to the Cherif 
of Mecca, a direct descendant of the Prophet, 
for the purpose of demanding funds, to be 
applied in defence of the Islam faith. It is 
customary on these solemn occasions for the 
Cherif to assemble the College of the Elders, 
charged with the guard of the Prophet’s 
tomb, which will decide upon the appropriate 
sum to be furnished to the Sultan from the 
‘Treasure of Islam’ in order to aid him ia 
the war against Russia. This treasure is 
formed from those annual offerings of the 
pilgrims which are accumulated in the Kaaba 
of Mecca. The sepulchres which serve as 
offertory chests, are placed within the Court 
of the Mosque. 

Each pilgrim daily casts into one of these 
a coin as offering, which constitutes the alms 
prescribed by the Koran as one of the essen- 
tial elements of the pilgrimage, which every 


* Mussulman should make,'at least once ina 


lifetime, to the tomb of the Prophet. Ac- 
cordingly, every year about one hundred 
thousand pilgrims come to Mecca, who 
sojourn there a month; consequently, a sum 
of at least three millions of francs are annually 
received in these offertory cliests. Every 
pilgrim deposits, in fact, an offering varying 
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in amount according to bis means, but which, 
on the average, may be estimated as equiva- 
lent to five francs at least for every day, con- 
sidering that there are rich Mussulmans 
whose offerings attain even the amount of 
100,000 francs during their pilgrimage. 

The result is that the Cherif of Mecca re- 
ceives on the average the value of 15,000,000 
of francs in annual offerings. One of the 
offertory chests was opened during the period 
of the Russo-Turkish war in 1828. Several 
large sums were withdrawn, but it was after- 
wards again closed. A second chest was 
opened in 1854, during the Crimean war, but 
the third has not been opened since 1415, 
during a period of near 462 years. Inasmuch 
as the annual concourse of pilgrims has 
rarely fallen below one hundred thousand, it 
is conjectured that, with most liberal allow- 
ances, the accumulation of money in the last 
named offertory chest cannot be less than 
250,000 000, and it is fully believed that the 
total amount of the treasure of Islam will 
exceed 600,000,000 of francs, and even attain 
a much higher sum. 


Tae Deata Penatty.—The month just 
passed has been a busy one for the executioner 
in our Commonwealth. The amount of out- 
lawry and crime disclosed in the investiga- 
tions that preceded the conviction of the 
murderers is too dreadful to dwell upon. The 
insecurity of life and property where such 
deeds are perepetrated is a matter that calls 
for prompt and vigorous action on the part of 
those to whom is committed the peace and 
security of society. Offsetting one murder 
committed under the maddening influence of 
liquor and unrestrained passion by another, 
legalized by human statute, making the 
whole community a party thereto, and stir- 
ring up the spirit of revenge in those to whom 
the condemned are allied by birth or associa- 
tion, only aggravates the guilt and incites to 
further deeds of violence. The law that de- 
manda life for life belongs to the barbarous 
ages of the long past—it has no place in a 
community that claims to be founded upon 
the principles of justice and love, as taught 
by the Blessed Jesus, and the enlightened 
humanity of this age ought to be prepared to 
wipe it out from every statute book. 

How to prevent recurrences of this kind is 
the question that most of all concerns us at 
this time. It will not do for communities and 
neighborhoods to remain passive under the 
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petty peculations and frauds inflicted upon 
them by the idle and dissolute, who, if not 
made to submit to the wholesome restraints 
of society, sooner or later graduate in crime, 
and meet a felon’s end. 

If the same amount of labor that is now 
expended in persuading the unhappy vic- 
tims of their own folly and crime, to repent 
and “accept salvation’’ and the joys of a 
“home in heaven,” had been given in the 
earliest years of their life, to making them 
watchful and obedient to the Divine Witness 
in the soul; if the commonest rules of hon- 
esty and truthfulness had been instilled into 
their dawning intellects inatead of the debas- 
ing dogma of total depravity, the purity and 
innocence of the young life might have been 
preserved to honorable and useful manhood. 
“ Teach the young child the love of God,” was 
the maxim of one who, but a few years since, 
was removed from our midst—and he was 
right. 

When our Commonwealth becomes truly 
the nursing mother of her children, not only 
providing for the intellectual culture of every 
child born or reared within her borders, but 
giving them teachers with hearts that respond 
to the love longing of the young and who are 
as competent to direct and watch over the 
moral development of their scholars, to settle 
their difficuliies and arbitrate their differ- 
ences as they are to instruct in mathematics 
and the exact sciences; when the State shall 
heartily and persistently enter upon this work, 
then may we lift up our heads in hope, and 
have the courage to look forward to the dawn- 
ing of that higher civilization for which the 
pure in heart have been working and praying 
in all the ages that have roiled away since 
the consciousness of the Divine in man 
awakened in him a desire for better things, 


One of our exchanges (The Delaware County 
Republican), commenting upon the circum- 
stances attending the execution of two of the 
wretched men, uses the following language : 


“ From the time of their incarceration they 
were visited by ministers of the gospel, who 
sought, by the consolations of religion, to pre- 
pare them for their untimely end. Shut upin 
prison, debarred from the activity of life, re- 
moved from those near and dear to them— 
for no matter what the crime is, there are 


sented. 








ever those who, in affection, condone errors— 
and, contemplating the day of execution, it is 
no wonder that they should become mentally 
iufluenced with the idea presented that they 


are saints rather than unfortunate transgress- 
ors, and, in the end, realize the change that 


awaits them from life to death, as-a relief 


from their own remorse We are no 


advocate of the taking of life; but, at the 
same time, cannot but protest against the pal- 


pable results of the examples already pre- 
If a criminal, before his execution, 
is placed in a fit condition to enter heaven, he 
surely should be fit to remain on earth, and 
by repentance work out the good that is in 
him. No stronger argument against Capital 
Punishment has ever been advanced than the 


statements of those who ministered to the two 
culprits who were recently executed. There 


is something so horrible in the idea of having 
thoroughly reformed misdoers, and then, as if 


to prevent them from relapsing,into their evil 


ways, stringing them up, and so leading to 
the conclusion, either that their reformation 
is not thorough and complete, or that the 


civil authorities are guilty of a murder equal 


in extent to that for which they are sacri- 
ficed.” ° 


. . 





MARRIED. ° 
SOLLY—EVANS.—On the 27th of Sixth month, 
1877, by Friends’ ceremony, at the residence of the 
bride’s parents, Dr. Edwin Solly, of Colorado 
Springs, Col., to Elizabeth M. Evans, daughter of 


Thos. Mellor, of Cheltenham township, Montgomery 


county, Pa. 





DIED. 


CONROW.—On the 10th of Fourth month, 1877, 
of consumption, Lizzie B., daughter of Darling and 
Mary T. Conrow, in the i7th year of ber age; a 
member of Chester Monthly Meeting, N. J. 

LIPPINCOTT.—Un the 7th of Fifth month, 1877, 
at Westfield, William Lippincott, in the 81st year of 
his age. 

LIPPINCOTT.—On the 9th of the same month, 
Israel Lippincott, in the 77th year of his age. 

These Friends were brothers, and both members 
of Westfield Preparative and Chester Monthly 
Meetings, N. J. 

TONKIN.—On Sixth month 4th, at Bristol, Pa., 
1877, Mary B. Tonkin, in the seventy-ninth year of 
her age; a member of Bristol Monthly Meeting. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE KINDERGARTEN. 


The closing exercises of the Normal Class 
that has been under the training of Ruth 
Burritt for kindergarten teaching were held 
on the afternoon of the 27th inst., in one of 
the airy and well-lighted rooms of the new 
school-building at Fifteenth and Race streets. 
There were present quite a number of per- 
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sons whose quiet attention was indicative of 
their interest in the cause. This new educa- 
tion must be thoroughly investigated to prove 
its advantages. It comprehends much more 
than ordinary school work that has for its 
mission the intellectual growth only, while 
this embraces the harmonious development of 
the physical, mental and moral powers.. 
Long and well-written essays were read, 
portraying the meaning of a true kindergar- 
ten, and the work of the class was exhibited 
in the weaving, sewing, paper cutting, paper 
folding, modeling, peas work and drawing. 
Freebel founded bis system upon the nature 
of the child and its requirement for develop- 
ment, and secured the means for the develop- 
ment of the true, the good and the beautiful 
by establishing the harmony between know- 
ing and doing, receiving and reproducing. 
From a letter addressed to those who were 
about to enter upon the work by Elizabeth 
Peabody, we are permitted to make some ex- 
tracts. She says: “I have felt it to be a 
most important incident in the American his- 
tory of the great reform in the methods of 
early education, that the kindergarten system 
has been taken up by that part of the ‘ Body 
of Christ’ which makes it a principle to give 
a ‘guarded education’ to their youth, ex- 
pressing by that phrase Frobel’s meaning of 
the word ieloamemine for tbe principle of 
George Fox to ‘ mind the light,’ which they 
apply in spiritual culture, is really a most 
happy expression of Freebel’s principle. . . . 
It is the work of Froebel’s education whether 
of ourselves or others to secure to its subjects 
by orderly arrangement of condition, pauses 
of silence in order that the light of Law may 
be seen as it shines reflected from outward 
things, and those moments of silent worship 
are virtually secured for the child. ...... 
“The practical habit of conscientiously 
doing the will of a present Father, is especi- 
ally favorable to the development of a kinder- 
gartener, who, as Freebel says, must ‘live 
with the childrea,’ that is ‘in the unity,’ as 
George Fox would phrase it, or as Christ said, 
becoming children, acting from within out- 
ward and not by accident or impulse, as ani- 
mals do. To make play beautiful and enjoy- 
able by all concerned, requires the child to 
think which is the only way to keep playful 
impulse from being dissipating. To enlighten 
play with purpose ever so fanciful, and a 
method of attaining an end, refines and makes 
the play impulse educative. Art is thought- 
ful play, of which no animal but man is 
capable, and it is a high office of the kinder- 
gartener to teach appreciation of Art as man’s 
prerogative, aud the signature of his being in- 
deed inheritor of the Divine Nature in its 
fulness of power, enabling him to enter upon 
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the dominion promised when God said, ‘ Let 
us make man in our own image.’ It is be- 
cause man has not minded the Light of that 
promise that in this late age of the world we 
are just beginning the true education of man 
concurrent with God, who makes us His in- 
strumentality, that is His angels, for our own 


blessedness, which is His glory.” S. P. 
Philadelphia, Sizth mo. 28th, 1877. 





From the Christian Register. 
FROM YOUTH, ONWARD. 


With some persons there is aregular growth 
of mind and character, as there is of stature; 
with some it is a slow process, and others 
make their advancement by sudden and pro- 
digious strides. As new opportunities, re- 
sponsibilities and dangers suddenly reveal 
themselves, we are compelled, unexpectedly, 
to decide and act. The whole outlook of life 
is changed. We are thrown with new people, 
into new places. We encounter a vast acces: 
sion of happiness, a quick development of 
character, a hopeless misery. The change 
takes place sometimes in passing from youth 
to manhood ; and often in very short periods 
of time. The boy never knew responsibility 
till it was suddenly thrust upon fim. His 
course of educatiun, his trade or profession 
has been selected for him, or it has come to 
him as a matter-of-course. His companions 
and friends have been no subject of thought. 
ful choice by him, but have come only by 
some attraction of like to like. He has had 
money from very early years; but has never 
had it for any important purpose. At first, 
it was only for confectionery or toys; then 
only for a sled or ball; and then for a day’s 
amusement or an afternoon’s ride. It has 
never been his for any thought. He has not 
had to lay it up; he has not had to foresee 
any future or distant demands for it; he has 
not had to keep it for next winter’s flannels, 
nor to pay his schooling. He has never been 
taught to give it for a widow’s rent, or to buy 
a basket of provisions for a destitute family. 
If he has ever laid it up for a Christmas 
present for a parent or sister, his forethought 
has been an amusement of his affections, and 
not any serious application of them. 

So, too, he has never been made to feel the 
responsibilities of family affairs. Questions 
of most interest to the family are discussed 
only after he has been sent to bed. He knows 
little of any special joy that has occurred to 
any one of the household; and if there were 
any impending calamity, unless that of be- 
reavement, he would know nothing of it, till 
suddenly called to bear his share in it. So 
little he is allowed to know of the circum- 
stances of the household, that his father 
seems to him a mine of wealth; and what- 
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ever he may get by asking, or extort by en- 
treaty, or perhaps secure by getting credit 
with the tradesman, is clear gain to him, 
without a suspicion of its being, possibly, a 
loss to another. Father and mother begin 
with their boy as a baby. He grows, but 
their ideas of him do not keep pace with his 
growth. They are slow to learn that he is an 
individual separate from themselves, with 
thoughts they never gave him, with purposes 
independent of theirs, with a growing nature 
of vast possibilities of good or evil. What 
preparation does the boy get, even in his lov- 
ing father’s house, for the difficulties of life, 
for the dangers of the passions, trials of com- 
panionship, coldness of the world, deceptions 
of men, the hard work of getting an honest 
and honorable livelihood, or for making that 
decision which creates in him true manhood, 
and fixes his destiny safely for time and eter- 
nity? Doubtless many boys are well in- 
structed by fathers and mothers. Wisdom, 
love and faithfulness have all been exerted 
to direct them aright. But many advance 
into manhood, and then are overwhelmed 
with the conviction of what it is to be a man. 

But more neglected, or unwisely taught are 
girls. The young girl grows up, graceful, 
beautiful, charming; a tender plant of hot- 
house growth and hot-house care. How little 
she has‘ever been requried to think for her- 
self, or about herself! How little she is al- 
lowed to know of the great world, the 
strange, the multifarious world! It circles 
and sweeps around her, its bustle and din all 
silent to her, its calamities, and its possibili- 
ties of greatness and glory hidden from her, 
or represented as without. interest to her, or 
having no share for her. She lives a creature 
of fancy; and the world and life are only 
pictures before her mind. She has been the 
pet of her parents, the happy object of the 
fondness of her schoolmates, and comes out 
on to that mere surface of life, which is called 
society, to be flattered, to receive attention, to 
have money spent for her, luxuries supplied 
to her, to laugh and chat and dance and 
dress. She is only a girl. She is young. 
Time enough for seriousness by-and-by. 

All of a sudden she is thrust upon the 
world, a boundless ocean, sparkling as it is 
with sunshine, or cold and tumultuous with 
storms. All of a sudden she is called upon 
to resign her fancy for thought; a sudden 
demand is made upon her for conscientious- 
ness and fur responsibility. She perhaps 
works for another, or perhaps keeps school. 
But she has never been taught the sacredness 
of promises in business affyirs, the reliance to 
be placed upon her engagements, the requisi- 
tions for accuracy in workmanship, the im- 
portance of hours. Itis very hard for her to 
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learn that she cannot go out when invited to 
ride, because her time is sold to an employer ; 
that she cannot go to a picnic or a ball, be- 
cause her work next day would be ill-done; 
that the many pleasant chats with young men 
and frequent walks with her girl-companions, 
must be resigned for an employer to whom 
she has sold her best abilities. It is a strange 
thing to her to be employed by one who has 
no sympathy for her wants or her trials ; who 
knows nothing of her family or her circum- 
stances; who is not to be amused or charmed 


by her pretty ways or wit; who is himself 
but a machine to calculate profits, and looks 
upon her as only another machine from which 


profit can be made. 


Or, in what some may think a higher 


sphere, not set to get her living, she has the 


vast responsibility, though in private life, of 
living observed among observers. She has 
hitherto enjoyed great freedom of action, 
limited only by laws of right and her own 
delicacy. What was once right and safe, 
often becomes improper and: dangerous. She 
is judged by friends, perhaps by foes ; by the 
old as well as the young; by the disappointed 
and envious as well as by the prosperous and 
admiring. She lives where no allowances are 
made; under laws of custom which slowly 
and painfully she learns; ina state of society 
whose conventionalisms are often without rea- 
son, and may be hard to endure. 

Perhaps she learns, “of a sudden,” too, 
that hearts are within her reach and her con- 
trol ; that her smiles and talk and graces of 
manner may make impressions that all of the 
life of another will not wear away, and finds 
the mischief she has artlessly done only when 
it cannot be repaired. And, too, her own 
trembling susceptibilities have a life, “all 
of a sudden,” that she never suspected. She 
has grown up under the providence of God, 
but not much, perhaps, under the providence 
of earthly parents, whose happy work it 
might have been to inspire her with thought- 
fulness, conscientiousness and responsibility. 

Now, in all this sudden demand for the 
greatest powers of womanhood, oftentimes no 
danger is sustained. But to become a digni- 
fied, self-sustained and thoughtful person is 
by many accomplished ouly after mistakes 
and suffering. Religion, taught in youth, 
would be the all sufficient safety—if it were 
a true, a complete religion; if it were truly 
love of God, complete devotion to his will, 
cheerful responsibility to his daily judgment, 
constant attempt to consult and to hold com- 
munion with the everlasting spirit; if it 
were determination to be all, endure all, suf- 
fer all and do all, that the righteousness of 
God requires. But the true religion is no 
light experience, or easy principle ; no result 
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of an excitement, nor merely rapturous joy. 
Often it is no less than maturity of charac- 
ter ; it requires nobleness of mind, and secures 
a salvation for the present life only in the 
degree in which it is wise and strong. 





THE censure which men pronounce upon 
the conduct of others is mostly a censure pro- 
ceeding from lofty expectations. The young 
especially abound in censure of this kind. 
They blame severely, because they look for- 
ward so hopefully both for themselves and 
others, and have as yet so little apprehension 
of the trials, struggles and difficulties in this 
confused and troubled world.— Arthur Helps. 





MY QUEST. 


Long had I wavered ’twixt belief and doubt, 
This way and that, turning my faith about, 
To keep the truth, and sift the error out. 


But which was truth—which error? Could I read 
God’s hidden meanings in his word and deed 
Straight on, and squarely fashion out my creed? 


Could I lift up my daring gaze on high 
And clearly his infinitude descry, 
Whose earthly government I read awry? 


Seeking with anxious heart, though still in vain, 
To solve the mystery of sin and pain, 
Holding God’s image bound in earthly chain, 


# «1 would” forever shackled by “I must,” 


Souls made for Heaven all fouled with earthly 
dust, 
And sin and sorrow rife—while He is just! 


Such thoughts as these were ever at my side, 
Blind questionings that would not be denied, 
Problems I could not solve, nor thrust aside. 


Until at times I scarce could look above, 
And recognize his Fatherhood of love, 
Who made the vulture as he made the dove. 


And whenin page of Holy Writ I sought 
Rest for my troubled and bewildered thought, 
Ifound more puzzling questions than 1 brought. 


Could J the prophet’s awful gift define, 
And with unerring finger draw the line 
Between man’s teachings and the lore divine ? 


Rightly the word of truth divide, and know 

Which things are types that heavenly forms do 
show 

And which but shadows of the shapes below? 


Yet where both saint and sage had sought in vain 
Evangelist and prophet to explain, 
My troubled spirit needs must seek again. 


I longed to hold a faith by reason tried, 
And, casting every half-belief aside, 
In certainties at last rest satisfied. 


But who can clear His motives’ tangled maze, 
Sure that no prejudice nor passion sways, 
Nor habit and the love of early days; 


So that with single heart and steady aim, 
Unswayed by human ties, or feur of blame, 
He may take on him the disciple’s name? 


Too hard the task for me—I could not bind 
The throng of hopes and wishes ia my mind, 
And calmly seek the truth I feared to find. 


So, sore perplexed, I wrestled with my heart, 
Loving the old beliefs too well to part, 
While fearing yet affection’s subtle art. 


My hold on truth seemed lessening day by day, 
The ancient landmarks failed to point the way ; 
I could not reason, I could only pray 


That he who gladly hungry souls doth feed 
Might give me what was lacking to my need, 
And into ways of truth my footsteps lead. 


And while my strong desire to God I brought, 

That he would grant the light and peace I sought, 

These words of Christ sprang sudden to my 
thought. 


More blessed ’tis to give than to receive.” 
No more—no mystic dogma to believe, 
Only a thread in each day’s life to weave ; 


Only a common duty, in such wise 
Transfigured by new light, that straight my eyes 
Saw how above all truth true loving lies; 


Saw that, forgetful of my own soul’s need, 
Filling my life with gracious thought and deed, 
I might leave time—and God—to shape my creed. 


My prayer was answered ; not as I had thought, 
I had not found the knowledge that I sought, 
To live without it was the lesson taught. 


The end of all my long and weary quest 
Is only failure ; yet a sense of rest, 
Of deep, unwonted quiet, fills my breast. 


And though some vexing doubts still hold their 
place, 

Yet is my faith no measure for His grace. 

aia > hand still holds me though He hide His 
ace. 


And day by day I think I read more plain 
This crowning truth, that, spite of sin and pain, » 
No life that God has given is lived in vain; 


But each poor, weak, and sin-polluted soul 
Shall struggle free at last, and reach its goal, 
A perfect part of God’s great perfect whole. 


My heart believes—yet still I loug for light; 
Surely the morning cometh after night, 
When Faith, the watcher, shall give place to sight ! 
—Littell’s Living Age. 
santiago 
EXTRACTS FROM AN ADDRESS OF DR. TAYLOR 
AT AN ANNIVERSARY MEETING IN NEW YORK, 


I am glad to find myself once more in the 
midst of a temperance meeting, and could 
have wished that I were in better condition, 
both physically and mentally, for taking a 
part that shall be worthy both of the meeting 
and of the cause. 

We have to do, friends, as we all know, 
with a most gigantic evil, but we are apt to 
lose anything like an adequate conception of 
its proportions in the magnitude of the figures 
which are continually repeated concerning it. 
We say that so many millions of dollars are 
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annually spent on strong drink, and that 80 
many every year descend into drunkards 
graves, and we have a vague idea of some 
tremendous evil; but when we bring it nearer 
ourselves, then we have a very much stronger 
and a very much more real sense of its terror. 
I wonder how many families there are here 
represented to-night that have not been 
scorched, that have not had their peace de- 
stroyed, that have not had their hearts well- 
nigh broken by reason of this tremendous 
evil of intemperance! Oh! it is when we 
come to look at this in its domestic aspects 
that we get the most vivid idea of the reality 
of the evil; and when we come to multiply 
our individual cases myriad-fold, then we 
come to have something like a right idea of 
what we have to contend with. The giant is 
three-headed. We have to do battle with 
appetite, with fashion, and with interest. 
Either of these alone would be bad enough, 
but when they are all three put together it is 
tremendous. 

We have to grapple with appetite. Oh! 
who can describe the force of the drunkard’s 
appetite? Not anybody that has not felt it. 
And we all recognize, just as he recognizes, 
that there is no remedy whatever for him but 
absolute and entire abstinence. It is a physi- 
cal disease as well asa moral evil. His use 
of this alcohol has so affected his frame that 
the first drop of poison immediately inflames 
his appetite and sets it ablaze with a consu- 
ming thirst for more. He knows, and you 
know, and I know that there is no possibility 
of salvation for him but in absolute absti- 
nence. And if there should have come into 
this meeting to night, seeking a way of de- 
liverance, any one who is conscious of his 
slavery to this tremendous evil, let me beseech 
him to lay that thought well to heart—your 
only safety, my friend, is in absolute absti- 
nence, and you cannot hope for deliverance 
by making the abstinence gradual. It must 
be immediate. Have you ever sat upon a 
rock in front of the advancing tide, and 
gazed upon wave after wave dashing at your 
feet, and then have you attempted to amuse 

ourself by striking limpets from the rock? 
You have seen that a little touch only made 
it fix itself firmly and immovably upon the 
surface of the rock, and you learned that 
just when you struck quickly and decisively 
you sent it away from its hold. Even so itis 
with this appetite. You need never hope to 
deliver yourself from its bondage by any 
gradual stages. Your abstinence must be 
immediate and entire. Rise, then, in the 
might of your manhood, and by the suppli- 
cated help of God’s Holy Spirit snap asunder 
the bonds wherewith your enemy has bound 
you. Oh! see to it that you be not lured 


back again to its Delilah lap, for in the end 
it will worm out at length the secret of your 
strength and send you to grind in ceaseless 
misery, a continual slave. I make my appeal 
now to my Christian friend, and I say to him, 
You see and admit with me that abstinence 
is the only hope for the drunkard. Well, 
then, are you going to Jet him abstain alone? 
Have you no duty to discharge in regard to 
him? Or rather shall I not put it from a 
much more Christian stand-point when I say, 
Is there no privilege of yours in reference to 
him? Are you going to let him stand alone? 
Oh! how much power there is in sympathy, 
the loving grasp of a friendly hand. You 
stand back from him and say, “ Yes, you must 
abstain, go and do it.” It takes a very strong 
will to abstain in such circumstances; but if 
you say, ‘‘Come, I will abstain along with 
you, and if anybody throws reproach at you 
he will do it equally at me,” then he will be 
encouraged to take his place by your side. 
If one fall, his neighbor can help him up; 
but woe to him whe is alone when he fa/leth. 
And so, if one abstains, he is in greater dan- 
ger as long as he remains alone; but if you 
encircle him with other abstainers he feels 
that their strength, in a large degree, comes 
into his. Hugh M., in his “Schools and 
Schoolmasters,” a most interesting and very 
helpful book to all workingmen, although he 
was not himself a total abstainer, tells that 
when he was working among a lot of masons 
in the neighborhood of Haddington, he 
noticed how the esprit de corps, as he called 
it, of the total abstainers held each other up. 
He saw and acknowledged its value; he saw 
that the weakness of the weak was strength- 
ened by the strength of the strong. More- 
over, he saw the power that was in human 
sympathy. Oh! how much there is in that. 
You remetnber how the Lord Jesus healed 
the leprosy of the poor diseased one. He 
did not say, ‘‘Stand off, you are unclean.” 
No; but He did a new thing in Israel. He 
touched the leper, and was not Himself 
thereby defiled, but rather thereby He gave 
His own purity to the diseased one—aye, and 
did as much good to the soul of thediseased one 
by that touch as He did to His body; for I 
can imagine how he said within himself: 
‘Here is one and He the holiest and most 
loving of all, who is not afraid to touch me.” 

And so it is that I make my appeal to the 
Christian friends and say: ‘ Now come and 
abstain for the sake of the drunkards.” I 
will have no argument with you to-night 
whether you have a right abstractly to take 
wine or not. I will have no argument as to 
whether it is a sin per se or not to take a glass 
of wine. We have not to do with things per 
se; we have to do with them in the concrete, 
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and not in the abstract. And the Apostle 
Paul has laid down the principle that our 
liberty is conditioned by the effect which our 
conduct will have upon those who are round 
about us; so he said: “If meat make my 
brother to offend, I will eat no flesh while 
the world stands.” Equally I ask you, for 
the sake of yoar weak brother, to drink no 
wine while the world stands; for over and 
through your abstinence he is to be reformed. 
Some twenty years ago, nearly now—for I am 


out with it on and rode with him through 
Hyde Park, and it was difficult to say which 
of them was the prouder. But by and by 
that fair young lady sickened of malignant 
typhus fever and died. Then an inquiry 
came to be made how the infection could 
have been produced, and it was discovered 
that the magnificent riding habit was made 
in an attic away in the far east of London, 
and that the seamstress had used it to cover 
her husband in his shivering fits while he lay 
in typhus fever; and so the mystery was 
solved. Thus the extreme east and the ex- 
treme west of London were seen to hang 
together. And so the prosperity and the 
welfare of the richest depend in every com- 
munity upon the character and condition of 
the poorest; and it will be fatal to us as a 
community and as families if we wrap our- 
selves up in selfishness and say, “ What is 


the drunkard to us that we should abatain for 
his sake?” 





































Liverpool Sailors’ Home was discovered to 
be on fire. It was past midnight, and the 
inmates were aroused by the terrible alarm. 
At length, by dint of great energy on the 
part of those who were at work, it was sup- 
posed that all the inmates had been saved. 
The fire brigade was upon the scene, and a 
company of marines from the man-of-war at 
anchor in the river had landed to give their 
help; and so they were working away trying 
to put out the flames, when all at once a loud 
shriek was heard, and as the men looked up 
they saw three sailors standing upon a narrow 
ledge of wall some forty feet above the 
ground. A ladder was brought, but alas! it 
was too short. What was now to be done? 
“Stand back!” said a resolute and daring 
man, as, with another ladder in his hand, he 
mounted the former and put the one to the 
other; but, alas! even that was too short. 
What was then to be done? With the inge- 
nuity of a daring man, he turned his back 
to the wall, and, lifting the ladder which he 
carried up, he put it on to his shoulder. 
“ Now,” said he, *‘ come down over me.” The 
men held their breath on the streets as they 
saw one after another of these three sailors 
come down over him, and at length, when 
they reached the ground in safety, there was 
a deafening cheer of applause. Now, friends, 
it is thus that we Christians must labor in 
the saving of drunkards. The ladder even 
of abstinence will be too short unless we add 
ourselves to it and make over it a pathway 
for him into safety. Now, this is the appeal 
I make to you, feeling it is an appeal appro- 
priate to the house in which we are assembled 
and to the place in which I stand. You say 
to me, “ What is the drunkard to me that I 
should do this for him?” I say to you, Re- 
member what the first murderer asked : “ Am 
I my brother’s keeper?” Are you going to 

ut yourself in the same category with him? 
=< have heard the story of Sir Robert 
Peel’s daughter. Her birthday was coming, 
and the great statesman (for he was very fond 
of his only daughter), went himself to a house 
in the West End of London and ordered for 
her a magnificent riding habit. It came 
home on her birthday morning. She went 


To be continued. 





ITEMS. 


INFORMATION has been reeeived by way of Panama 
that “ the losses by the tidal wave are fully up to 
first reports. As the details come in slowly, little 
by little is revealed of the hardships and distresses 
which individuals have suffered. The government 
is also a heavy loser, from 40,000 to 50,000 tons of 
guano having been lost. Work at the principal 
loading stations has been generally commenced, and 
six weeks’ time will see everything in motion 
again.”’ 


On the 25th ult. a fire broke out in Marblehead, 
Mass., and spread until fifteen acres of buildings, 
including every.one of the shoe factories in tho 
town except five had been destroyed. In a few 
hours the flames had destroyed two-thirds of the 
old town, and left without a prospect of employ- 
ment fully three-quarters of the working popu- 
lation of Marblehead. Seventy-two buildings were 


destroyed, including banks, factories, and dwell- 
ings. 


A SPECIAL despatch from Berlin to the London 
Times says: 

“A bill introducing a new system of public in- 
struction in Prussia, which is to remodel the famous 
institutions dating from the beginning of this cen- 
tury, has just been completed by a special commis- 
sion. By the new bill the classical tendency of 
liberal instruction will be somewhat modified, while 
regarding elementary instruction advantage has 
been derived from American experience of the free 
school system.” 


Enetanp —On the afternoon of the 25th ult., in 
the House of Commons, Sir Stafford Northcote, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in reply to a ques- 
tion, said the Porte’s answer to England’s commu- 
nication relating to the Suez Canal was received by 
Mr. Layard, the British representative at Constan- 
tinople, on the 21st inst. 

The substance of the answer is that the Porte 
assents to England’s views regarding the free pas- 
sage of the Canal for neutrals, but it cannot allow 
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Russian ships access to the canal, as it is part of 
the Ottoman empire. 

In view of Russia’s declaration not to make war 
upon the canal, England will not take steps for is 
protection. 


France.—At Versailles, on the 25th ult., in the 
Chamber of Deputies, M. Grevy, the President, read 
the decree formally dissolving the Chamber and in- 
timating that eleciions would be held within an in- 
terval of three months. 

The Republican Senators have issued a declara- 
tion. They say: ‘“‘ We believe the re-election of the 
363 Deputies who voted the order of the day cen- 
suring the Cabinet is a duty incumbent on the 
country as a solemn affirmation of its intention to 
maintain Republican institutions, which alone are 
capable of insuring order at home, and peace 
abroad. 

A cerrespondent of the semi-official Francaise 
says President McMahon has assured a deputation 
of manufacturers from the Lewer Seine that he will 
retain office until 1880, and will answer for order at 
home and peace abroad. 


Fiax Parer.—The New Zealand Gazette says that 
the flax of that country has lately come to the front 
in a new character. Rope, matting and linen cloth 
-have all been manufactured from it, and now it is 
presented in the shape of good, serviceable wrap- 
ping paper, cardboard and roofing for houses. The 
mills for carrying on these operations have been 
named the Kaibu, and are located in the district of 
Northern Walroa, where a very considerable plant 
has been erected, at a cost of between $100,000 and 
$200,000. An examination of the wrapping paper, 
cardboard and roofing felt thus produced shows 
that, in respect to both quality and cheapness, the 
market affords nothing preferable. The paper is of 
a fine, close texture, and almost as strong as parch- 
ment—it will tear, but not break; and the prepared 
material for roofing purposes is not only of supe- 
rior adaptation in point of quality to the usual de- 
scriptions of felt roofing, but it is furnisned at a 
much lower price. The matting manufactured from 
the flax is also found to have the advantage not 
only of being much cheaper than the well-known 
coir matting, but trials of the fabric prove that it 
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will stand three times the wear and tear.— Public 
Ledger. 


WuHeEn at the Grocers’ Company dinner given re- 
cently in London, Dr. Schliemann said: “I feel an in- 
finite pleasure in thinking that I am myself a grocer, 
and that in praising bere the grocers’ business, | 
pra'se a trade which I have followed up with unre- 
mitting zeal for a period of twenty-eight years. I 
was hardly twelve years of age when I became a 
grocer’3 apprentice in a small country shop in 
Mecklenburg, where, during five years and a half, I 
was engaged in selling herrings, butter, salt, whis- 
key, sugar and coffee by halfpennyworths, and my 
master thought it a very lucky chance if we sold 
£2 sterling worth «f groceries in one day. I was 
raised from that honorable situation and became 
porter to the wholesale grocer, Mr. F. ©. Quien, of 
Amsterdam. In that new capacity I succeeded in 
two years in making up for my neglected education, 
and became correspondent and bookkeeper with the 
wholesale grocers, B. H. Schroder & Co., of Am- 
sterdam, who, after an interval of two years, sent 
me out to St. Petersburg as their agent to sell gro- 
cer:es On commission. A year later I established 
myself in the same city as a wholesale grocer on 
my own account, and have conducted there an ex- 
tensive trade for eighteen and a half years. But 
my business has never prevented me from continu- 
ing my studies, and when, in April, 1864, I thought 
I had money enough to retire from commercial pur- 
suits, I found myself al:o in possession of sufficient 
theoretical knowledge to devote the remainder of 
my life to Homeric archeology. The habit I had 
acquired in my long career as a grocer not to do 
anything superficially, but to proceed in everything 
with tact, system and perseverance has been of im- 
mense advantage to me in my archeological explo- 
rations; and | feel bold to say that had I not been 
a grocer I could never have succeeded in discover- 
ing Troy or the five royai sepulchres of Mykene.” 





NOTICE. 
There will be two Circular Meetings in Caroline 
county, Maryland, on the 15th inst.; one at Pine 


Grove, near Federalsburg, at 10 o’clock A. M., and 
one at 4 o'clock P. M., at Preston. 
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REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Seventh month 7th, 1877. 


STOCK MARKET. 
Reported by Howard W. Lippincott, 
Stock Broker, 201 Walnut place. 
105 @105 yy | 
State 5s new loan - 107 
State 6s 2d series he Butter, Prints, 
State 6s 3d series _ 
City 6s new oa 1104@11114 A | 
American Steamship bs...... 1344@ 74 «| 
Camden and Amboy m bs 89 ..10s@ 
Lehigh Valley 1 m bs 
Lehigh Valiey c m bs... 89%@ 90 
Lehig : Navigation bs 184...100 @lowlsg 
Lehigh Navigation bs gldin. 8644 8634 
Pennsylvania Canal bs. 65 @ 
Pennsylvania R, R.. 1 mbs...104@104¥4 | 
Steubenville and Ind. bs..... 87344@ 
Schuylkill Nav 6s ’82 51 
West Jersey R R 6s...... 
a Railroad 
h Valley Railroad 
o ing Railroad 
Catawissa R R 
Norristown RR 91 8 
Northern Pacific RR... pfd 9 ° 
Elinira R R 2 
United R Rs of N Jersey... 
Hestonville City Pass 
Spruce and Pine 


a @1074%4 | Western, extra 
Spring 

Lard, prime,.... 

Live Cattle... 


| Prime Sheep 
Spring Lambs, 


@ 
= 1 4@ 

29 @ 30% 
30! 4@ 32 e 
1 in@ 11% : 

. *| Cabbage. 
Goose 
| Peas, per basket. 


2 

126 @t263 4 
11%@ 12 
24 


72 
‘armers’ and Mech. Nat Bk "351 @)30% 
Phila Nat Bk........ cove eocceseeee 170 @ 


Mess Pork, per bbl 


PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. , 
Reported by J. H. Roberts & Brbs., 
Commission Merchants, 248 No. 
Delaware avenue. 
Subject to Market fluctuations. 


Rolis, Pa. & West’n, “ 
South Onio & Ind... “ 
N. Y. State Firsins, “ 
| Eggs—Fresh, per doz 

Poultry—Chickens, mer > 


Live FowlIs...........00« 


eeeceeseeeee 


Live Calves, prime milch 


pe @« 
Potatoes, new, extra,per Si | 4 50@ § 
medium.. 


rries, per bushel.... 
Tomatoes, per CTAtCsscceveeee 1 00@ 1 
Cucumbers, per crate 
Cheese, N Y Factory, per lb. 9%4@ 
Western full cream 


Cider Vinegar, per gal 


Op amber wheat is very scarce, and 
good and prime lots demand extreme 
| prices. Sales of 1400 bush. old Penn- 
sylvania amber at $2.25; also one car 
Delaware new at $2.00. Fresh ground 
| winter wheat family flour continues in 
good demand at firm prices, but low 
grades are excessively dull. 


perhb. 22@ 25 
14@ = 
M@ 16 
1i9@ | 
18@ 1814 | The cultivation of flax in the west 
7 is is increasing. ‘the Northwestern Flax 
13@ 14) Society report the average value of the 
18 crop per acre to be $27.08. The United 
1 | States import annually $50,000,000 worth 
| of flax, hemp and jute. improved pro- 
| cesses «re steadily diminishing the 
|} cost of harvesting, preparing and 
manufacturing. Jute may be grown in 
the Southern States, hemp in Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, Illinois and Indiana; 
| further north flax is at home. The 
two latter are exten:ively grown al- 
ready. 


- 3 0@ 

1 0@ 
75@ . 
40@ Hay anp Straw Market.—During the 

| last week there were weighed and sold 
245 loads of hay and 70 loads of straw 
at the Farmer's Market, at an average 
price of prime timothy, $1.15@1 25; 
mixed, 95¢.@$1.10; straw, 60@70c per 
100 pounds. 


2 50@ 3 Ww 
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New Goods and New Prices!| MIAMI VALLEY COLLEGE, 


Silk Challies at 50 cents; worth 75 cents. 

One lot of mixed mohairs at 44 cents; worth 6214 cents. 
Small Plaid Mohairs, 3714 cents. 

One Lot Mixed Madonnas, 3714; worth 50 cents. 

Brown Silk-faced Mohairs, very fine, $1.25. 

Cashmere DeBeges, double width, $1.00. 

Four Lots Neat Figured Matalasse, 25 cents. 

Neat Plaid and Striped Silks. 
Black Silks, 87, $1.00 and $1.1234. 
Bound Thibet Shawls, Long and 
Silk Blonde, Cap Crepe and Book 
Plain Silk Hand-made Mitts. 
Hair Cloth and White and Colored Moreen for Skirting. 
Gloves, Stockings, etc., in variety. 

Dark Brown all Wool Hernani, 50 cents. 

Black Hernani’s, all prices. 

Lawns, for Friends’. 


N. NEWLIN STOKES, JR., 


(Successor to JOHN H. STOKES), 


S. W..Cor. SEVENTH and ARCH STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


- SUMMER BOARDING. _ 


A few desirable rooms, with bath and good board- 
ing in a Friends’ Family, at a very pleasant farm 
house, shady lawn, healthy location, pure spring 
water, Ice, etc. R. R. communication. Daily Mail. 


Address, BOX 25, 
Chatham, Chester Co., Pa. 


SUMMER BOARDING. 


The subscribers avail themselves of this means of 
saying to the public, who wish to seek a quiet and 
retired home for the hot month of the present sea- 
son, that they are well fixed to afford that accom- 
modation to those desiring it. Their house is 
large and convenient, with well ventilated rooms, 
cold and hot water on lst and 2d stories, with water 
closet, &c , large verandah, 90 feet long by 8 feet 
wide, forming two fronts to the house, with plenty 
of shade in the yard. 

The location is especially healthful, being very 
elevated with fine air and good water, partaking 
somewhat of a mineral character, quite similar to 
that of Brandywine Springs, from which it is only 
distant about three miles. 

The situation commands a beautiful view of the 
surrounding country, and in sight and within five 
minutes’ walk of the mountain scenery of the far 
famed Mount Cuba, which is situated on the Wil- 
mington and Westera R. R., ten miles from Wil- 
mington, Delaware, for further particulars, Address 
OTLEY VERNON and MARGARET P. VERNON, 

Managers, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 
OARDERS FOR THE SUMMER ARE DESIRED 
on a farm, twelve miles out. Address 


LESTER COMLY, 
Byberry, Philadelphia. 


COUNTRY BOARD. 
Pleasant country board, near Holmesburg, on 
Bristol Pike. Shady lawn; good water. Terms 
low. Easy of access. Address H. M. WORLEY, 
Holmesburg, Pa. 


uare, Choice Shades. 
uslin. 











FCR BOTH SEXES. 


Near Springboro, Warren Countv, Ohio. 


Under the care of Friends. Opens Ninth mo. 4th, 
1877. Term fees for the year, $230, from which 
will be deducted amounts earned at suitable indus- 
tries, two hours daily—of boys on farm and in 
mechanics’ hall, and of girls in household duties— 
also cost of railroad fares, once each way, from 
fees of first and last terms, respectively. For par- 
ticulars send for Catalogue. 

A. WRIGHT, Pres’t. 


UPILS WANTED.—PRIVATE LESSONS. 
Thorough training in College, preparatory and 
advanced classics. Will begin at once, or engage 
for coming school year. Good references. Address 
ALONZO BROWN, 
Care of John Comly, 706 Arch street, Phila. 


ANDSOME ROOMS, WITH BOARD, IN A 
Friends’ family. Call oraddress L. R., 
111 North 16th Street, Phila. 


= snipes Sassi uc igual onal eee ene ata 
ANTED.—A FEW SMALL CHILDREN TO 
board and educate, in a Friends family. 
Also a few taken as summer boarders during vaca-, 
tion. Home care and comforts. Terms moderate. 
MARY A. GILBERT, 


Carversville, Bucks co., Pa. 





Address 


ANTED.—A SITUATION AS TEACHER IN 
a private school. Address “Ww.” 
Maiden Creek, Pa. 





7 ANTED—A SITUATION AS AN ASSISTANT 
teacher in a school where [ could take two 


studies. Address ‘“M,” Maiden Creek, Pa. 


FOR SALE OR LEASE. 


That valuable school property known as “ New 
Windsor College,” situated in New Windsor, Car- 
roll county, Maryland, thirty-eight miles from Balti- 
more, on the Western Maryland Railroad. Location 
beautiful and healthy; grounds ample and well 
shaded; buildings brick, substantial, and sufficient 
to accommodate 100 boarders. Excellent water 
and all necessary outbuildings, with sufficient ground 
for gardening and trucking purposes. A home 
patronage of fifty pupils or more. 

This property will be leased for a term of years, 
if not sold. None but responsible parties need 
apply, as satisfactory security will be required. 

For particulars address JOB HIBBERD, 

New Windsor, Carroll county, Maryland. 





Tur Wonpsrrvt Incrgase in the sale of Walter Baker & Co.’s 
Breakfsst Cocoa is the fullest indorsement of its superior 
excellence as the best light drink known for feeble stom- 
achs, 


W. L. CARTER—625 Walnut St. 


FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE 
IN ANY AMOUNT. 


Att Inquirigs By MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
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THE WESTMINSTER. 


Cor. of PACIFIC & KENTUCKY?2Avs. 
Atlantic City. 
Near the HOT BATHS. Ocean View from 20 Rooms, 
OPENS SIXTH MONTH 20th, 1877. 
W. A. Mirougtt, Supt. M. H. MircHe.t, Prop. 


RUSCOMBE COTTAGE, 


PACIFIC and NEW YORK AVENUES, 


ATLANTIC CITY, 


Near Hot Baths. 
Fine Ocean View. 


This Cottage is now open for the reception of guests. 
L. R. WARRINGTON. 


Christian Co-operative Boarding Assoc’n 


on consecrated aud hygienic principles and with 
school attached. All persons favorable to a select 
chartered company and a boarding house, city and 
country, on this basis, will address BOX 1937, 
Philadelphia P. O. 


-SWARTHMORE COLLEGE,- 


TEN MILES FROM PHILADELPHIA, 


Under the care of Friends, gives to both sexes alike 
full classical and scientific courses for completing 
which the usual degrees are conferred. Total ex- 
penses, including tuition, board, washing, use of 
books, etc., $350 a year. No exTRA CHARGES. For 
catalogue, giving full particulars as to courses of 
study, etc., Address 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., President, 
Swarthmore College, Delaware co., Pa 


ERCILDOUN SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


CHESTER COUNTY, PENNA. 


This institution, which was established in 1854, 
has been conducted with entire success since that 
period. It is located three miles south of Coates- 
ville, on the Penna. and the Wilmington and Read- 
ing Railroads. All the branches of a liberal and 
extended education are taught. Diplomas are 
granted to those who have completed a full course 
of study. Expenses, including board, washing, 
tuition in English branches, use of books, etc., 
$175 per school year, which commences on the 24th 
of Ninth mo. next. Circulars giving full particu- 
lars sent on application. 

RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr., Principal, 
Ercildoun, Chester co., Pa. 


LYDIA A. MURPHY, 


PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINER, 


537 FRANKLIN STREET, 
Above Spring Garden, 2d door below Green. Philadelphia. 














CEDAR COTTACE, 


Pennsylvania Avenue, Atlantic City. 
Pleasant and desirable accommodations. 
M. R. CHANDLEE. 


PELICAN GUANO. 


A valuable Sea Fowl de -- 
from South America, ric 
soluble Phosphates, at a er 
price. 








PELICAN 
~, 





SOLUBLE 


MARINE GUANO. 


An attractive and lasting 
manure for all crops. Highly 
ammoniated. In use ten sea- 
sons. en s oy .00 per 

uality strictly main- 
REGISTERED TRADE-MARK. tained.” 
J. J. ALLEN’S SONS, 


124 S. DELAWARE AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 


ESTABLISHED 1835. 
JOHN C. WRIGHT. SAMUEL B. CHAPMAN. 


ISAAC K. WRIGHT & SON, 


—DEALERS IN-— 


LEHIGH COAL. 


Orrice: No. 124 South Second Street, Philadelphia. 


American Street, below Oxford, N. P. R. R. 
818 Swanson Street, above Queen Street, Phila. 





Yarps: 


J. WM. HUTCHINSON. 
Late of Baltimore. 


HUTCHINSON BRO’S. 


Successors to Vinton & Hutchinson, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PINE CUSTOM SHIRTS, 


No. 869 BROADWAY, 
2d door below 18th st. New York. 


R. H. HUTCHINSON. 





Samples made subject to approval. Directions for meas- 
uring sent by mail. Goods delivered to any part of 
the country, free of express charges. 


CROWN JEWEL SOAP 


One of the Best Soaps made for the 
Laundry and General House Use. 


am i —= ey 
: 7 For sale by all leading Grocers, 










MADE ONLY BY 


a VicKEONE. VAN HAAGEN & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, 


MADAME FOY’S 
Corset Skirt por venen 


IN| —a6e - ae N POP ae TY 


And for AEALTH, COMFORT, and 
STYLE, is acknowledged the BEST 
ARTICLE of the kind ever made. For 
sale = leading jobbers and retail- 
ers. ware of imitations, and in- 
fringements. 

“TOY &. SOLELY BY 


Fe RAR en Coin. 


ows du: aie Ra ei 


